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Introduction. 



»e do not usually associate the word value with 
saloon. Both what we hear In the saloon and what we see 
of its patrons outside, lead us to assooia.-te.the tem 
saloon with curses, rather than values and blessings. 
We usually suppose that the only sen who consider the 
saloonjvaluablo are the proprietors, the liquor makers, 
the politicians who use the proprietors* influence to 
secure their ends, and the other thieves who use the 
saloon as u rendezvous. But the delicate task before 
us is to demonstrate that there is sone value for 
Borne other people besides those above indicated. 

Cur poisons are simply unfortunate combinations of 
perfectly innocent elenents. Dirt is a good thing in the 
wrong place. Evil is usually the misapplication of or 
the wrong combination of good things. Possibly we 
will be able to refine sone good even out of the 
unpromising mud of the saloon. A t least that is 
what we shall attempt. 

It must be said in the first place that saloons 

are not started for the moral elevation of the community. 

Iheir sole purpose is the sale of alllthe liquor at 41se 

' they 

greatest profit possible. Any incidental good -' A nay do 
Is wholly unintentional and unpremeditated . The 
saloon- keeper is intent upon one thing and one only 
and upon that thing his success depends, namely the 



forging about as many necke as he can possibly pull into 

a 

his clutches of ;the chains of A babit which will never let 
its victim go. If he fails to do this he is a poor 
saloon keeper and will have to 3eek another job. The 
comparison of the saloon keeper with the spider 
is not at all inapt. 

In seeking to create this habit the saloon offers 
various attractions. It must get its customers into the 
web before it can perform the other functions of the 
spider. The saloon will therefore prove of value tc 
the man Who is seeking to find what attracts people 
in a community. Our qucs_t is for the social features 
upon which the greedy eye of the saloon man has siezed 
in order to make his web more alluring. 

The social value which we are seeking is not 
a fad of the modern day. The saloor. is a very old 
institution. It has thus far outlive d all the fierce 
assaults that have been na.de upon it from many aides. 
Does it minister to some deep-rooted wants of men that 
have thus far been supplied by no other agencies so 
well . 

There is one point at which this investigation is 
indefinite. That is on the question of just how much 
the desire for drink brings, people to the saloon and 
hew far other motives enter in. Thirst acts as a 
first suggestion doubtless in leading men to go to the 
saloon at the cuBtomary time. It is like the reoiirring 



hunger for food, and sometimes like hunger it takes the 
form of painful insistence Which will not be quieted until 
it is satisfied. Breaking the habit of drinking is about 
as difficult as breaking that of eating, though not 
so fatal. Hie thirst then for liquor rendprs thn'saloon 
certain of its regular customers, rut they are constantly 
dying off, and getting too poor to be good patrons any 
longer, and the art of the saloon keeper is to nake more 
people thirsty. 

nothing can be gained by questioning old drinkers 
as to the reason they go to the saloon. They always say 
they go to meet their friends and drink just because 
It is the thing to do . The mere hopeless the toper is, 
the more he insists upon his dislike for drink, and 
the more they blame their friends for their drinking. 
Xet if they were not drinking they would suffer most 
acutely. 1 know no better illustration of the appetite 
for drink than that for food. Frequently the drinker 
will ohoose the drink in preference to the food, as one 
cp.n determine by following a man after giving hi a nickle 
on the street. 

At the outset the vast majority of young men 
and boys come to the saloon for social purposes alone. 
A long observation of the process convinces ne that 
from seventy to nlnty-five percent of the cases of 
the formation of the drink habit grew out of the 
innooent sea\roh for the satlsfactlonof the social 
instlnot. / 



Chapter 1. 

Method pursued and Sources of Information. 

The Batter contained in this dleoussion was oolleeted after 

an investigation of the efforts that have previously been made 

along the same line. A great amount of matter has been written 

but a very small proportion of it is free from the suspicion 

of prejudice. The conclusions of the Women's Christian Tem- 

peranoe Union, or The Prohibition Party, or The Anti-Saloon 

.ueague are only such as would be given by debaters on the 

negative side of the question, while the evidences of suppres- 
facts 

slon of evidenee, and of sophistry are still more apparent in 
the publications of the Brewers Association, on the affirm- 
ative side of the question. Churchmen find it next to im- 
possible to write on the subject without waxing warm, and 
flying from the solid earth of cold facts into the clouds 
of dogmatic assertion. John Marshall Barker Ph. D. , Prof, 
of Sociology in the School of Theology, Boston University 
is a shinlgg illustration of this tendenoy in his book 
called "The Saloon Problem and Soolal Reform. • To refine 
the truth out of the enormous massof matter pro and con, 
is exceedingly difficult. It has the value however of 
shall englng the observer to discover for himself whether 
the assertions which are made are true or false. 

Much the most valuable and unprejudiced work bearing 
on the subjeot is to be found in the publications of The 
Committee of Fifty, particularly the books oalled, "The 
Iconomic Aspects of the Saloon." and "Substitutes for the 
Saloon." Th« work of investigation upon which the oon- 



elusions of The Committee of fifty were based were rather 
extensive than intensive, but so far as they have gone their 
results were remarkably like my own . All in all, I find 
ohopters 1 and J of the book entitled, "Subntltutes for the 
Saloon", the best discussion of their sooia.1 value, that 
has oome ifcto my hands. 

I spent the year from Got. 19C9 to Oct. 1910 at the 
Spring Street neighborhood House, 244 Spring Ktreet. Here 
I became very auoh interested in trying to assist in the 
reformation of one hundred or more very hard drinkers. 
I have kept a reoord of their lives, and several of them 
have become very fast and permanent friends. One in 
partloular, who was formnriy a Saloon keeper and is now 
living a Christian life and is a" tetoiallerj to use a 
Prohibition word, has been of great service to me in 
the way of information. 

With the information obtained from these men and 
from the literature on the subject of the social value 
of the Saloon, I wrote down a loru- list of the values 
whloh the Saloon has been alleged to furnish, and person- 
ally visited 84 places selling liquor. This inoluded all 
the Saloons lying in the district bounded by 42 St . on 
the North, 9th Ave. on the "est, M St. on the South, 
and 7th Ave. on the Fast. 

At the same time my friend Mr. John R. Ljona, visit- 
ed 50 representative Saloons In the distrlot bounded by 
toe Twentieth St. on the Worth, Third Avenue on the West, 



Delancey Street on the South, and the Fast River on the Fast. 
We have together visited 184 saloons, fifty of thera represen- 
tative of the foreign population on the Fast Side, and 84 
of them lying in a district visited by nearly all the pleasure 
seeking population of New York City. This latter district in- 
cludes some of the best and some of the worst Saloons in the 
City. The avarage of these 84 saloons ought to give very 
nearly the typical native saloon of i«ew iork. The avarage of 
the entirelM saloons ought to give us as nearly the avarage 
of Aba all the saloons of the City as is necessary for our 
purpose. wuch more important however than finding a typieal 
saloon is it to note the different varieties of saloons as 
revealing the differences <bn the social demands of the 
various nationalities. 

The saloons which Mr. uyons visited are given on the 
sheet marked Plate (1). He filled out a questionaire regarding 
each of these saloonsl like Plate (S) . Jromm all these 
questionaires he niade a full summary in the form of Plate 
(s). He visited saloons of nine nationalities. Seventeen 
of the saloons which he visited were Oerman, five were 
Italian, four were Austrian, five Polish, five Russian, 
two Irish, five Hungarian, four Jews, two Slavs, and one 
other. The number of saloons visited by Mr. Lyons, of each 
nationality was about proportional to the Whole number of 
saloons of each nationality in the district which he «overed. 

Mr. Lyons spent about ten minutes in eaoh saloon, test- 
ing the free lunoh and purchasing a small beer, nhenever 
possiblehe engaged in conversation with the Proprietor. 



He noted first the nationality of the proprietor and of his 

patrons, and then observed Whether they were what he might 

call laborers, tradesmen, er of the clerk class. He then noted 

whether there waB a mixture of races, and whether many or any 

Americans were preseat. He observed whether young men, old 

men, or middle aged men were predominant. Rt then fixed his 

attention upon the equipment of the saloon, noting whether It 

was a drinking place only, or had hotel accomodations as well; 

whether there were club rooms or a bowling alley attaohed; 

whether there were a free lunoh or a oafe, whether there 

were tables where card games night be played, whether any 

games were In progress, whether there was a dance hall 

in connection with the saloon, and whether it had a family 

entrance. If there were any women or girls present he 

noted that faot. Lastly he considered whether he night 

discover if the Proprietor was a politician, whether he 

acted as a banker, and whether he exploited his patrons. 

My own method of investigation was similar with a 
using 

few exceptions. Instead of A the questionalre, I transferred my 
data direotly from my note book to Plate (4) . I also added 
several points whloh wished to note in addition to those 
which Mr. L,pons observed. I noted whether the "Ho tel" were 
real or only nominal, whether the lunoh were free or pay, 
whether th»»e were pool and billiard tables, a ticker for 
news, or a telephone, whether the men were in any sort of 
noticeable discussion, whether the saloon was very, fairly, 
or not at all attractive, and whether there were any music. 



I visited first the saloons from «2 St. to M St. on 
three Avenues, Seventh , Flghth, and ninth, and found fifty- 
two of these saloons. I next vislsted the saloons on the 
streets between Seventh and Ninth Avenues, from MSt. to 

42 St., and found in these eight blocks thirty-two saloons 

are r • ' ' K r ~ 
which a© not on corners of streets. 

After recording what I had found on Table (4), I 
submitted it to a nunber of men Who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the oonmunity ,f or verification and additions. 

It is with this data then that we begin our general- 
izations. 



Chapter 2. 

Types of Saloons and Their Characteristics . 



In "Substitutes for the Saloon" The Comxittee of Fifty finds 
three general types of saloons . 

The first is the degrading or vicious . Here go on the lowest 
forms of social life. Fxconviots or "embryo-convicts" patronize 
it. Most of the men are of middle age or in appearance it least 
old. Their clothes are slovenly and dirty, and they feel perfectly 
at home in the bare greasy saloon. It is to such men a real asylum 
£vwt, on- escape from work or the police station. The rude welcome 
is the kind he is acoustomed to and wants. The enormous sohooner of 
"knock-out" gives him the greatest possible amount of sensation for 
a nickle. The very squallor whioh makes the place repugnant to 
the younger better dressed nan, makes this low type of individual f 
feel at home as would no other place. In some places a man may ~et 
drunk and lie down in the rear room and sleep until daylight. In the 
Saloon directly across the street from Mills Hotel 160 Bleeker 
Street my 1 ea-lnw-tender friend Smith tells me the rear room is 
full of drunken men and women every night. I have seen as many as 
three lying there in the day time. In general the lowest type of 
saloon includes the poorer kinds of Irish saloons, and the Negro 
Saloons. 

The seoond type of Saloon is the typical American "stand-up" 
Saloon. This class includes a wide variety of saloons whioh offer 
many different kinds of attractions according to the character of the 
community, in which each happens to be situated. The ordinary 
men are appealed to, and the saloon is usaally more attractive that 



the hones of Its patrons. %• expensive bars and plate-glass 

mirrors, together with the bottles filled with different 

colorde liquors concentrate the attractions where the saloon 

keeper Wishes to direct the attention of thr patron. Although 

most of the customers stand in front of the bar While drinking 

the saloons of this class have found It necessary to 

containing tables 
furnish tables for those who wish to use them, and rear rooms* 

are found in nearly all of these saloons in New York. 

Many saloons of this class have club rooms in connection 

with them , while all have a constituency of their own which 

constitues a practical unorganized men's club. The Tammany 
are 

Headquarters is found in many of these saloons. The attractions 
offered will be discussed in a later chapter. 

The third class of saloons described by the Committee of 
Fifty is the "Continental Saloon". In this place the motive 
of aociability is as str6ng as the desire £<*r drink. The 
drinking is doBe either in the main room or in separate rooms. 
The social element dominates in saloons of this class, and 
much time is spent over the drinks. 

This division of saloons Is interesting and broad enough 
to include all iistances, but it Is too broad to be of value 

for us in our Particular quest for the social features of 
all saloons, a typical * uow Saloon" is called the Half Way 
KouSe, at 472 Seventh Ave. The patrons are low. The saloon 
vas black with str6ng tobacco. The room was unattractive and 
dirty, H was jammed with men. 

A typical American "stand-up » saloon is at the S. W. 
corner of 42 St. and 7th Ave. it has an excellent pay lunch 
and tables in attractive little booths at one side. By far the 



greater number of the patrons see:.', to prefer to stand at the 
bar. 

The most Typical •Continental" saloon in the district I 
studied is at 265 West S4 St., near the new Pennsylvania 
Station. It is exceedingly attractive, has splendid tables 
of hard wood, and furnishes the best obtainable foods of 
all kinds. All the men are seated about the tables, some 
playing cards. This saloon is the meeting place of two lodges. 
Its patrons are of a high class. Immediately oonnected with it 
is a first class restaurant where women of a very respectable 
appearance are to be seen at most periods of the day. 

Saloons By nationality. 

Khere are ff09 saloons in the Fast Side district. One thidd 

of these are German. About one saloon in ten is Italian. *ibout 
true 

the same proportion holds of Austrian, Polish, Russian, Hungar- 
ian, and Jewish saloons. About 4,% of the saloons are Irish 
and about the same are Slavs. 

In the district Investigated on the West Side there were 
10 i\egro Saloons, ?6 American saloons, 10 German, 2 Italian, 
and 1 Greek, and 1 Swiss saloon. 

Character of Community as indicated by Saloons. 

The saloons of various nationalities were of course 
located in the districts where those nationalities ere most 
conspicuous. Unfortunately Wv. Lyons did not make any very 
careful study of the characteristics of the people to the 
saloons and the neighborhood ohioh he visited. 

Among the German saloons of the east side, an equal 
number contained laborers, tradesmen and the better olass 



but not quite 

which were termed the Clerk class. There was a neariy A equal 
lumber of old middle aged and young men in these sukoons, 
the older rien predominating . In the German saloons on the 
West Side seven contained old men, seven middle aged men, 
and only one contained young men in noticeable numbers, 
tfive contained distinctly low patrons, six contained men 
of the laboring class, and two contained men of the trades- 
man class. lione were well anough dressed to be termed of 
the better clasB. It would seem then that the German 
saloon fillsa need for the older Germans of the ooanon 
and lower types, chiefly. Since all the remans drin": 
beer the higher olasses of them either frequent the Setter 
American Restaurants or German saloons of a type not found 
in these distrlots. 

Almost oil of the Italians were of the laboring class. 
There were men of the tradesman class found in one Italian 
saloon of the Fast Side and one in the Saloons of the Best 
Side. In both oases young men greatly predominated. 
The Italian saloon bears a marked oontrast to the German. 
In the German saloon the men are middle aged or old -en 
sitting about tables oalmly sipping their beer. In the 
Italian saloon you find young men excitedly standing about 
a card table or watching a billiard game, or standing before 
the bar talking nervously. 

The Ausrtian saloons visited were characterized by 
abaut the same olasses of patrons as the German saloons. 
Practically all were old men of the laboring cr tradesman 
Ola as. 
\ 



The Polish saloons are remarkably like the Italian 
saloons in many respects. The patrons Here middle aged or 
young men, and nearly oil of them were of the laboring class. 

The Russian saloons oontalned men of all ages, old, 
middle and young. It is significant that nearly all of 
these men appeared to be tradesmen. 

In the ITungarian saloons the younger element was more 
in evidence than any other. These saloons drew :nen from every 
class of Hungarians, laborers, tradesmen, and the better classes. 

The Jewish saloons attraoted men of all ages and it is 
significant that two of the saloons oontalned nenof the 
tradesmen class, one saloon contained men of the olerk 
type, and one men of the laboring type. 

The saloons of the Slavs srere patronized by men of all 
ages and occupations. 

iVe sight expect then from these faots that we will find 
as frequenters of the saloon3 and engagers in the activities 
that go on there, of the 

Oermaaa old middle young laboring tradesmen clerk 

Italians young men laborers 

Austrians sane as Germans 

Polish same as Italian 

Russian old young tradesmen 

Hungarian young some old laboring tradesmen olerk 

It is with these classes of men then that we have chiefly to 



A study of the West side district through its saloons 
is interesting but it is likely to be misleading because 
such a large percentage f the White trade in these saloons 
is drawn from people of other parts of the city. 

There are thirty six American saloons. Ten of these 
contained low patrons. There were ninteen colored saloons 
and seventeen of these contained patrons who appeared of a 
low type. Two of the American saloons were dlsagiseeable, 
while thirteen of the Colored s alnons were disagreeable . 
Only six of the colored saloons were pven agreeable places 
to be in, and none of them were what you would class attract- 
ive. Seventeen of the thirty-six Anerioan saloons were 
classed as agreeable and fifteen as distinctly atraetive. 
Five of the Oerman saloons on the West Side , out of the 
ten in the district had low patrons, but none of the saloons 
were positively disagreeable, five were agreeable and two 
were distinctly attractive. 

One would infer that the Amerioan population is very 
m4oh better than the negro and somewhat better than the German 
population of this district. This view is sustained by the 
fact that there were no negroes or Germans of a high class 
in any of the saloons, while sixteen of the American 
saloons contained men of the best dressed type. Yet a study 
of the location of these saloons shows how misleading such 
a Judgment of the community is. 

We must note first that we are in a district of 
theatres, and that we have at each end of our district 



centers whore gather people from all parts of Hew lork, and many 
people from ell parts of the country, A n the f-orth West corner 
is limes Square with all Its theatres and large hotels. 
Just South of thirty - fourth Street is the Mew Pennsylvania 
Station tvhioh has already attracted many people to the saloons 
of that distrlot from other parts of the city, and country. 

Wow we find that the attractive American saloons are all situa-ted 
along the Avenues or at some point likely to be visited by 
peoples not native to this distrlot. Seventh Avenue has 
six of these attractive places, and four of these are Hotels 
accomodating people whose homes are not In the district and 
who are distinct ly above the oloss of people in wealth and 
culture. The attractive saloon on the oorner of Seventh Ave 
and 42 St. depends uery largely upon the Theatre goers. 
Fighth Ave has six of these attractive places, but again 
these are situated at either end of the distrlot, where the 
theatre and the Pennsylvania Station furnis patrons of the 
higher type, winth Ave. has one attractive saloon at the 
Elevated Station, and at the very oenter of the tilnth Ave. 
Saturday Wight Curb Market. THeonly other attractive saloons 
are Bverards on Thirty-fourth St. largely patronized by the 
Wew Station, 200 Meat 41 St. just back of the theatres and 
patronized by theatre goers , and Murray's on 42 St. patronized 
by wealthy Up-towners. IT-iat we have left then are seventeen 
agreeable saloons and two that are disagreeable, and these 
are a fair index of the oharaoter of the neighborhood. They 

show that the Aneriorn and German saloons are about the 



Game general grade In their demands, while the negroes are 
much lower. 

Ihat the Negro population frequents the saloon much 
acre than the White population 3eems clear by a oomparison of 
the number of salocnB where there are negroes and where there 
are whites only . 

H St. (Unite) has threr saloons. 

PS St. % tYhite) has seven saloons. 

X St. (Khite ) has four saloons. 

J7 St. (Colored) has eleven saloons. 

?8 St. (Colored) has eleven saloons. 

F9 St. (Colored)has nine saloons. 

40 St. ( Both) has eight saloons. 

41 St. (Eothl has ten saloons. 

three 

1hls gives fourteen saloons for white streets 
and thirty-one saloons for the three Colored streets. 

Add to the white saloons three on 42 St . and we have 
seventeen for the Bhite district, thirty - one for the colored 
and elghteanfor the two streets where both bUroks and white 
are found. The conclusion seems dear that the Colored people 
are much better patrons and auoh easier to please then the 
whites • 

Saloons by Mature of their Business. 
A hard blow is dealt to the person who asserts that the 
social attractions constitute the ohlef drawing oard of the 



saloons, by the fact that sixteen of the places Where liguor 
is sold In the West Side distriot are liquor stores only, and are 
so labelled on the outside. This indisputably proves that for 
a large numbor it is the liqour and nothing else that is 
demanded, ■'he nature of the liquor demanded is seen from the 
nanes of the stores. They have names like, "Scotch Wiol esal e" 
tflne Store, ifaolesale and Retail", " i'/ine and Liquor Wholesale 
and Retail", "I-'rench Sines and Liquors", etc. There is a con- 
spicuous array of bottles in the windows, and usually no 
see.ts are provided for customers. The writer was surprised to 
find that such agreat percentage of the liquor dealing places 
were exclusively stores (nearly Sv%) , and was convinced that 
the demand for liquor played a much larger part in the success 
of the saloon than he had been led to suppose in the literature 
which has been written on the subject. 

Forty-one other saloons nere drinking places only, maktgg 
a total of 37 which did not pretend to exist for any other 
purpose than to dispose of liquors. 

There were twelve saloons which had Hotel connections, 
but did their chief business in the saloon. 

There were three Hotels which night really be said to 
have had their saloons attached to the Hotel . One of these did 
a large saloon business. 

There were in the entire distriot, found two flotels withott 
saloon connections. One of these is a lioys Hotel supported by 
the Ohildrens Aid Society. The ether 6s high grade but small. 



It may be more than a coincidence that the saloons of the 
East Side and of the West Side correspond very oloselj in 
three regards. 

In both cases one fifth of the saloons have hotel oonnectinns 
of some kind. 

Twenty-four of the saloons or 29f had cafes. On the Fast 
Side thirteen saloon?; or had cafes. . 

On the Fast Side FE of the saloons or 7 Of had family entrances. 
On the Rest Side S7 or 88J? of the total number had e»£«e«faraily 
entrances . 

of these comparisons 
In the last pjsHMi&pi/ th ere Will De fount' no such cl03e 

similarity as is apparent on the surface. Sir. Upon* visited 

fewer corner saloons than did I, because there are not so 

many corner saloons in proportion In his district. Of the 

saloons between corners the saloons on the Kast Side had a 

much higher percentage of Fatally entrances than those on 

the Rest Side. This J. take to mean that family drinking is 

more common among the foreigners than among the /-nerioans. 

let the number of women and girls found in the saloons is 

almost exactly the same, 4,9% on the V?est side and B2% on the 

Fast Side. 

Having discu sed the varous kinds of saloons under our 
consideration let us pass to the Kvils of the Saloon. 



Chapter .». 
Fvils of the saloon. 

Before we can determine the value of the saloon aa a 
social factor It will be necessary to faoe and recognize 
the evils of the saloon. The evil which is recognized by 
everybody is the intemperate use of liquor with its result- 
ant loss of efficiency, tendency to crime, and general demor- 
alization. An evil which Is aoknowl edged by all to exist 
in many saloons, and which, where U exists is as fatal in 
its consequences as liquor, is immorality. 

But the saloon has many degrading tendencies besides 
these which have been mentioned. A free use of liquor tends 
to degrade the conversation and this reacts upon the charac- 
ters of the patrons. The saloon. seldom has behind the bar 
a man who is superior morally, but his chief qualification 
must be that he shall be able to make men feel perfectly 
free and unrestrained, and shall be able to dispense the 
largest possible amount of Jiiqaor. such a man is never above 
the general type morally, ana dare not have any scruples about 
encouraging the lowest tendencies in the conversation end 
the conduct of those whom he is seekinp- to enmesh as 
permanent purchasers of his commodity. From the saloon 
keeper one can seldom expect uplifting influences, and can 
usually expect encouragement of the down-pulling tendencies. 
In all ny conversations with bar-tenders I never discovered 
that they felt any responsibility fof giving their patrons 



moral uplift. The art of the saloon keeper Is to lull the 
eonscl enor to sleep and oreate an air of perfect moral lrres- 
ponslblllty . !Ie Is a nan of the world, he know what he Is 
after and he playa the game. 

On the whole I consider the saloon keeper among the 
moat degrading Influences of this oountry. lh« bad effects 
of liquor would largely , I cannot say exactly how largely , 
vanish, without the personal baneful inflonce of the man 
who la using it to ooax the money from other nen's pockets. 
Knowing we-el enough that In a large proportion of or-.ses 
the habit which he is seeking to cultivate will cause 
,-nisery to the vlctin and. his family, the saloon keeper 
cannot hesitate to lure his man toward this probable ruin. 
The one nan in the saloon who 1b deliberately diabolically 
planning the ruin of other men is the vender of liquor. I 
am certain that all the abuse that has been aimed at the 
liquor seller is deserved if the will to ruin others 
is ever deserving of condemnation. Briefly then the evils 
of the saloon are for the most part bound up with the in- 
fluence of the saloon-keeper or the bar-tender. Let us 
see just how this in true. 

A SRloon cannot exist without customers. Customers 
must be made, cultivated. Ihe raw material for r. customer must 
be drawn from the rising generation. In order to attract 

the crowd of young men and cultivate the habit in them, 
often 

the sal oon A of firs adjoining rooms for clubs at r- tes much 
lowerr than could be obtained anywhere else. 2F5 West 41 



street has a large number fo these olub rooms for young men. 
The rates are much lower than oould be obtained at any other 
place, but In return for this fav r the saloon keeper expects 
the young "en to purchase liquor of him, and they usually 
spend something over a dine each evening, sometimes nuoh more 
than that. Tie rental of the rooms is muoh higher than 
they would be elsewhere if the liquor bill Is counted. 

Sonetines the saloon keeper organizes the clubs him- 
self. But usually he can find soae club which is tyJMg- 
seeking the cheapest possible rooms . All over New i'ork 
particularly In the lower part of Manhattan , there are 
loosely organized bands of young men, who have no particular 
olub rooms because thy cannot afford to pay for them. iJhen 
some of the members receive enough wages to pay a 819*11 
rental for rooms, they are only too willing to accept the 
offers of the saloon keepprs. ,,ow these young men heve no 
idea of becoming common drunks, nor will they have any thing 
whatever to do with the common frequenters of the saloon. They 
often mean to live sober -espectoble lives, and they nearly 
always seek to keep the standard of the Club Just as high as 
possible, iait the saloon -keeper knows his business. He 
asks them not whether they will have something, bufwhat 
they will have*, and this is repeated until the reluctant 
youth if there be any feels and yields to his obligation. 
I had a olub of young men at 244 Spring Street last ye^r 
who placed at bowling at a nearby saloon after club hours. 



Hot one of the men Who went regularly oould resist the feeling 
that they were bound to buy the drinks, and they all feM. to 
using soft drinks. The wonder is often that so many oan 
keep from drinking as long as they do. It speaks well for 
their home training, and When finally they fall before the 
first glass the vileness of a system which breaks down the 
moral restraint of all the years of training comes out in 
its blackness, ito boy with the instincts for companion- 
ship can be axpeoted to live a lonely marked life when olub 
life might be so agreeable. Fvery club of poor men will seek 
the best possible rateB. Yet the almost Inevitable result is 
the contraction of the habit of drinking. If that is not the 
result then the liquor seller Has failed of his seoret purpose. 
It is not so bad that an old time toper should be granted 
what he oraves perhaps; but the condition nhioh makes 
it possible for young men who really much prefer to be res- 
peotabie, to be foroed into the alternative of drink or 
intolerable loneliness, this seems too much to bear, let 
while the greed of the saloon keeper, possibly competition, 
is direotly responsible, there is a serious indict ment 
against the publlo spirited men, and against the churches 
that they have not furnished young men with cheap pleasant 
quarters for their olubs. The saloon keeper has seduoed them 
by his action, the ohurohes and the publlo have driven then 
by their inaction, into the formation of a habit they usually 
never break. 

It would be beside this paper to seek to prove ex- 
haustively that the liquor habit is bad, but it requires 



only a few facts to demonstrate what it does. 

iiew York oity has about 1S500 saloons. There Is sold 
easily tll/JOOOO worth of liquor a day. That means that the 
saloons take in an avarage of |80 eaoh per day. On the Fast 
side three fourths of the men in saloons were men who could 
ill afford to spend the money. On the West side I estimate* 
that nine-tenths of the patrons were low, laborers, or tradesman, 
and that all of these men might bitter use their money for 
food and clothing, - nd better homes. Something between three- 
fourths and nine-tenths then of the patrons of the saloons 
cannot afford to use their money for that Which is not food 
raiment nor shelter. This means that something over 1600,900 
per day is being wasted by men who need the money. 

1 have kept a record of 128 depraved or poverty stricken 
cases of men and women with whom I have come into personal 
contact, and over one hundred of these are clearly due to 
the overindulgence of alcoholic liquors. In my work at 
Sprrng Street I found that in every case but two in my memory 
or on my record, of where men with families were in distress 
liquor was over-used in the family. On the other hand I encoun- 
terd only two able-bodied men in all that community during a 
year of oalling, who were in great need and who did not drink. 
One of these had lost his position with the post-office for 
opening a letter, the other was a musician whose bad eye- 
sight rendered him grsctioally useless. The Charity Organiza- 
tion finds * > 4JfS£ jSrof lt« oases of poverty in Mew York 
due to the use of liquor. The Charities are very severe with 



families Which have become impoverished by liquor, and I am 

certain that the vast majority of such families find aid in 

the churohes and Settlement s of the City. Only such people 

report to the (Jharity Organization as can present some plausible 

excuse for their poverty, and hence the report of the Charities 

is wholly misleading. The reports of Almshouses shows this, 

for the percentage who are certainly there as a result of 

the overuse of alcohol is 41.68)? according to the report of 

the Committee of Fifty, in all the reoorded Almshouses, While 

61J5 of the men in the Mew York Almshouse were there because 

of the overuse of alooholic liquors. Tt% of the women in 

the Almshouse were there for the same reason. If all the 

oases of poverty in the city that ever seek aid could be 
more than 

gathered I am oertain that A half of all the oases would be 
found due to the use of intoxicating liquors. The total 
poverty of men would easily reach the 61JS reported by the 
almshouses. 

In the State Prison at Auburn, over fifty percent of 

the crime is wholly or in large part due to the use of 

liquor. It is then clearly a conservative estimate that 

SOjS of all the poverty, crime, pauperism, and destitution 

of Hew York City is attributable wholly or in part to the 

excessive use of liquor. Prom 1901 to 1907 there were an 

avarage of 46000 convictions for lntoxioation and disorderly 

per 

daunkenness alone in New York City «vej>y. year. 

Before me lies the Volume oalled "Aloohol and the Human 
Body", by Sir Viotor Horsley and Mary D. Sturges U. D. of 
London, in which are voiced the oonolusions of the majority 



of the medloal profession. They find that aloohol interferes 
with the oontrol of the nerve centers , that it renders 
mental aatlon slower, that it harms the memory, and mass s 
the mathematician less aoourate, that it hastens mental 
fatigue, that it reduoes self-control, that it tends to 
render men and women callous to human obligations, that it 
tends to destroy the power to recall Ideals, that it super- 
induces a tendency to suicide, that it produces tremulousness, 
that it causes flabblness of the muscles and renders the. 
athlete less efficient, that there is a fatty degeneration 
of the muscles, that it is a prime cause of insanity, of 
delirium tremens, hysteria, epilepsy, neuritis, and hastens 
sunstroke, that it causes a loss of bodily heat and reduces 
the resistance of the body to disease, that it harms digestion 
and produces alcoholic pharyngitis^ that it produces scar- 
tissue in the liver and other organs with serious and often 
fatal results, that it interferes with the functions of the 
kidneys producing rheumatic pains and ultimately may result 
in Srights Disease, that it reduoes the power of the heart and 
always shortens life, often causing great shortening of life, 
that it produces premature old age and its attending ills, 
that the habitual use of small quantities of aloohol is 
certain to reduce the resistant power of the body to pneumonia, 
tuberculosa and Industrial diseases, that it produces a 
tendency to injure offspring , often resulting In ldlooy, 
epilepsy, insanity, hysteria, feeble-mindedness, mental 
deficiency in school, and nervous instability in the offs- 
pring, that the lenght of illness of drlnkres is double that 



of abstainers, and that the percentage of mortality is more th 

than twloe as great for users of aloohol as for abstainers. 

If half of these expert aoousatlons be true then the oost 

to the men of Mew York olty In suffering loss of power to 

work, and lowering of oharaoter is incalculably greater than 

Jy6S,000,000 annually 
the ': .. , ' expended Ctfr the alooholio liquor in 

this oity. 

One half of the saloons visited oontained young men, 
whioh means that they are being initiated into some or many 
of the bad results here enumerated. It is these evils into 
whioh the saloon keeper wish to draw the youth whom he 
draws Into his club room as deeply as he can do it. 

So much for the evils growing directly out of the use of 
liquor. The saloon keeper also makes it a praotioe to violate 
every law that he can safely violate for profit. The oommittee 
of men with whom I am oooperatfeng at Christ Church agree that 
there is just one saloon that does not break that law every 
Sunday b£ the sale of liquor, where Sunday selling is prohibited, 
in the district. They agree that the saloons which do this 
business bribe the polioe . One of my f ellow-committeemen 
saw one of the saloon keepers give the polioeman *100 whioh 
he said was "hush-money" , This is known to all and the 
demoralizing lnfluenoe of this disregard of law Is dreadful . 
Be who are seekl ig some way to Improve the West Side district 
whioh I Investigated with the help of the Committee are 
almost, stunned by the boldness of the violation of law on every 
side. I have seen people coming out of saloons of a Sunday 
with uncovered palls of beer. 

I found it impraotioable to asoertain the political power 

L 



of the saloon keepers where I visited directly, at this tine of 
year, but I am told by my oo mlttee that they practically 
control the district. 

A few of the saloons , not over twelve in the West Side d* 
district, are the meeting places 4f men and women for immoral 
purposes. Thi3 is being stopped excepting among the Colored 
saloons, whtBh are notoriously immoral. 

These then are the evils which go far toward making 
our saloons a black spot upon our honor. He now rather gladly 
turn from this dark picture to search for the real values 
of the saloon. 



Chapter 4. 



Social Attractions of the Saloon. 

At last we are to our subject. What is the value of the 
Saloon? 

Ihe ancient tavern filled the instinct for Rood fellowship 
in the old days of our ancestors. That same desire for com- 
panionship is in the blood of this generation. Bagehot 
declares that the very foundations of Democracy rest upon 
the opportunity for discussion. Rubbing up against other 
men is then not only a heal'hy instinct, but it is funda- 
mental for the maintenance of our best institutions. 

The rich man entertains in his home, or takes his oar • 
over to the "Club". His social instinct is thus fully satis- 
fied. 

What does the poor man doi Fntertaln at home? There 
isnt room for the brats now. He is glad to get out. Go to 
the club. He has but one club that is the saloon Ar in the 
saloon. Here he finds other men, just as glad to be free 
from an overcrowded home as he is, just as glad to forget 
their troubles in a glass of liquor. The surroundings make 
him feel at home. In a church he would feel uncomfortable 
beoause his olithes are old and dirty. Here he is dressed 
like all the other men. He g»ee celebrates by treating his 
friends, talks and hears the news and goes home feeling 
warm and delightfully indifferent to his troubles. The 
saloon is the poor man's Club. It is the purest democraoy 
is America. The church is the embodiment of the aristoorasy 



which the poor man knows, or thinks he knows, is keeping him 

poor. The next morning he has a rather big head. He knows 

what will fix that up . He goes over to the saloon and takes 

a five oent medicine for his headache and has a refreshing 

chat. He works In a factory. At aoonhe wants something warm 

and he wants It oheap. He goes to the saloon, gets his beer 

and has a first rate lunch all for a nlckle. On his way home 

he stops in and gets another warmer and hears the late^s^^^ 

The saloon cones to mean more pleasure to him than his home. 

This is the story of many a man. 

As soon as the demand for a new th ' ng appears In 

a community, it is the business of the saloon keeper to 

provide it if possible, to draw custom. And so the saloon Is 

the best index of the so ial denands of the community, "e 

have already spoken of the club rooms for „ oung men. In the 

five 

Fast Side district there were found one saloon in < s which 
had olubroons. On the nest side there were 11 saloons Wh ich 
had clubrooms attaohed. Three of these saloons were on corners, 
eight were not. As >e have noted before, the corner saloon 
is not so good an index of the nature of this community as 
the saloon not on V^e corner. 

These club rooms are of all varieties. There are most 
attractive i.odge rooms attaohed to the Restaurant at 865 ff. T4 
St. Just in the rear of B68 Hinth Ave. there is a large 
deoorated hall oooupled by the Pinoole Club, a German 



organization. Hughy's Cafe at 256 West 41 St. is a type of th 
saloons for young men. It has several clubs on the floors 
above the saloon, in which are pool and billiard tables or 
card tables. 

There were no bowling alleys in any of the 1T4 saloons 

visited. 1 am not sure that this indicates that there is no 

demand for bo?/ling alleys . At Christ Church M4 W. ?6St. the 

bowling alley is very popular. But men who are interested in 

bowling are not likely to drink as much as men who are not 

so intensely interested in anything. 

Billiards are cheaper and even more attractive to most 
Fourteen 

young men than bowling. "" A of the saloons on the "est Side 
had billiard and pool tables attached , which is one sixth 
of the total number of drinking places. Host of them were in 
use when I visited them and some of the pool room were crowded 
I recall having bren particularly impressed by the crowded 
condition of the one Italian pool room, at T50 West r9 St. 
In themselves billiards and pool are not only not harmful, 
but they are beneficial . Herbert Spencer once said that a 
man was not eduoated unless he could play a good game of 

■i— billiards. To young men in clerical work or even in 
aanual work a game of billiards at night is soothing to the 
nerves and satisfying to the social instinot . In wholesome 
surroundings it ivould be of value to the young manhood of 
a community. In most saloons it is a pleasant avenue to 
deaeneraoy . 



Undoubtedly the free lunoh is the best example of ' 
response to a demand to be found in the saloon. On the Fast 
Side all but IS saloons had fr> e lunoh counters. On the West 
Side thuee are 18 " Liquor Stores" , and large hotels, Where 
of course free lunch is not served. There ase 7 saloons 
where you pay for your lunch, and get excellent service. Of 
the remaining 58 saloons, ?6 have' free lunoh. The lunches 
in these saloons are so good that one wonders how the saloon 
can make money, iou may get at almost any lunoh counter 
in a saloon for five cents, what would cost you twenty to 
fifty cents in a Lunoh Room. The Liquor dealers Association 
furnishes the food at wholesale ratrs and this is What makes 
this remarkable condition possible. The T ndustrial Christian 
Alliance at the Cornpr of 31feker and Thompson Sts. advertises 
that it has the best five cent meal in the city. This is 
false. Three thousand saloons in the city afford far better 
food plus a schooner of beer for the same money. The 
lunch counter grew out of the faot that beer is said to 
be lens harmful if taken on a full stomach than when taken 
on an empty stomach. It now has a value entirely independent 
of this purpose, if some provision could not be made to 
furnish as good food elsewhere for the same money It would 
be a great Ions to thousands of men, who now depend upon 
the saloon Cor their mid-day bite. 

On a cold winters day When the wind is howling and the 
snow is outting, many a driver finds real value in running into 
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the convenient corner saloon and filing up with delicious 

meats and pickles and warming up with a mug of beer. Here Is 

a value for many thousands which all the peril of the habit 

they are Incurring cannot conceal . 

I spoke of the convenient corner. It is the very location 

which makes one of the great values of the saloon. Three 

fourths of the free-lunches were situated on corners. The 

saloon always seeks the most favorabfee location for the 

convenience of its customers. Usually this is the corner. 

Of 64 possible oorners in the distriot thirty-five were 

occupied by saloons. This means that there were a little 

Frequently 

more than two saloons on each corner. ' " ",- the most 

favorable location is midway between the blocks, and 
many of the saloons are located at these points. 

This is in striking contrast with many of the places 
whioh have sought to becomes substitutes for the saloon. 
They are often upstairs, the saloon is always on the first 
floor. They frequently have a stoop and a number of steps 
leading to the door, the saloon always Is level with the 
street. They are inconspicuous, the saloon is always glar- 
ing and dazzling with cut glass. The suljstitute is modest in 
advertising, the saloon is covered with electric advertisments . 
The church or the sohool or the settlement is open a small 
part of the time, the saloon Is open all the time. The 
door of the substitute is locked, and you ring the beil and 



wait in the cold or the sun until someone who has three other 
jobs lets you in and asks you whom you wish to see. The saloon 
has a push door, give it a little pressure and you are inside. 

On the iSest Side 61 saloons had tables where men might sit 
and talk or drink or play cards. If we bar out the fifteen 
"Liquor Stores " which are of little social value, and are harfl- 
ly to be classed as saloons, we find that all but five saloons 
have tables. On the Fast Bide all but four saloons had tables. 
These tables were being used In every saloon visited. On the 
Fast Side 18 tables were in use for card games, and on the 
nest side ten tables were in use for cards. In a large number 
of the saloons the tables are placed in attractive alcoves in 
the front saloon, but in the majority of saloons, the tables 
are in a rear room. It is at these tables in the rear rooms 
that the beer is almost always consulted of a Sunday. 

There were found aeven danoe halls on the West Side, 
and eight on the Fast Side. This would indicate what is 
apparently true from other sources, that there is more public 
danolng among the foreigners than among the American people. 
One hears so muoh about danolng that it is surprising that 
there are not more dance halls in 3aloons. There are several 
danoe hal s In the West side district entirely distinct from 
saloons, and it is permitted In at least one of the Churches. 

Pour of the A lerioan saloons had tickers in operation 
whioh told the more important news of interest In the city. 
They registered the stock market, gave reports of games and 
fights, and told the worst scandal. 

Two tff the Negro saloons had music, and three ot 
the Araerloan on the West Side. The muslo on the Fast Side 



was not reported, but a larger number of saloons had musio 
thrn on the West Side, iiusic is not demanded In the oommunity 
by the class of people who frequent the saloon, and I have 
wondered If the churches might not learn a lesson in refrain- 
ing from attempting to for ce elaborate musical programs 
\ 

down people's throats. 

I suppose that every man who travels about the city 
finds it convenient to use the telephone in the saloon. 
All excepting G of the American saloons had telephones at 
the disposal of patrons. I'any of the Lunch Rooms charge 
ten cents for the use of the telephone, because they do 
not v/ish to be bothered, and the only place where one is sure 
of cordial treatment is at the saloon - providing you buy, 
a drink. 

The toilet i3 by no means the least important of 
the services rendered bj the saloon. Travellers who have just 
reached the city, or possibly that particular portion of 
the city, and who want to wash up a bit before meeting 
their friends, find the saloon a most convenient place in 
which to take a hasty wash. 

Possibly the most valid excuse for existing that the 
saloon has is that it is needed by travellors, and that it 
could not afford to k'ep open without the sale of lio.uor. 
This is only true however when there are real hotel attaoh- 
mentB. 

A service of the saloon v*iloh possibly most people 
have not thought of is the chreery and attractive lighting 
of the corner where it is situated. Fvery street corner 



that is occupied by a saloon Is light and inviting. The street 

comer occupied by the church at the oorner of 40 St and 
at night 

Seventh AvenueAis dark and dangerous looking, ioji say, 
" Wo , but street lighting is the rightful function of the 
city." I agree, and the other social services which the saloon 
furnish are possibly the rightful functions of some one else. 
It seems beyond dispute that it is as much the city's duty 
to provide people with adequate opportunity to have health- 
giving recreation, end all necessary public conveniences, 
as it is to keep the streets well lighted. Yet the saloon 
is the only institution which is adequately furnishing any 
of these things. 

Look at the social value of the saloon another way. 
Abolish every drinking place (there are 84 of them) in the 
district between 7th and 9th Aves. and !"4 and 42 Sts. To- 
night every street corner will be dark and dangerous rnd 
unpleasant. There will not be a single place where men nay 
go and talk and feel perfectly at ease. Thousand's who last 
night were chatting easily and unsuspectingly in the saloons 
will stay in dark little rooms overorowded and close. One 

church only affords any kinds of amusements for men, and this 
hundredth 

could accomodate not one . of the men of the 

district. There will be -two « billiard roomf, 
no free lunohes, only one or two dp.no ing halls, no tickers, 
few public telephones, and no place whatever for strangers 
to stay. There will be nowhere for the man who 



has lost his Job to talk over chances of getting work else- 
where. There will be no opportunity to discuss the politic 1 
situation. There will be d distriot dark, desolate and full 
of dissatisfied people with scarcely a thing beside some 
wretched moving picture shows to help them forget their 
Eiisp^ . 

With all its evils the saloon is performing a social 
service. It has found whrt the people want and insofar as 
its business would be enhanced It has supplied those wants. 
To abolish these 12500 saloons without completely supplying 
the demands which they are seeking to fill for gain, Insofar 
as those demands are healthy, this would be cruel to a lsrge 
part of the populace and would mean the sacrifice of the 
intimate social contact now enjoyed. 
What then shall we dot 



Chapter 8. 

The Question of Substitutes and Amelioration. 



The saloon meets a real need. It is a notorious ourse. 
how shall we sepafcate the wheat from the tarest This 
is the praotioal application Whioh yet awaits our consider- 
ation. 

The volume "Substitutes for the Saloon " published 
by the Committee of Fifty is an admirable and exhaustive 
treatment of the question. Before I give the oonvictions 
whioh have forced themselves upon me by my own study of 
the situation I wish briefly to indicate what they and 
others have done and advocated in the way of substitutes 
for the saloon. 

There are many clubs of young men scattered through 
out slew i^rk and other cities which are hot oonnected with 
saloons and are as respectable as the individual men in 
them permit. 

The public schools have opened their doors to the 
young people of their neignborhood and are furnishing 
halls for games and amusements. These reaoh thousands of 
the younger boys. But boys of eighteen and older do not 
care to mingle with the smaller dirty children and are 
not reaohed by the schools. 

Among married men there exist few purely social 
clubs in this city. In England there are great numbers of 
them. The iforkingaen's Club Uovement is a temperance en- 
terprise and its success in the English oities has been 
so great that there are between 76000 and 100000 members 
in over fife hundred clubB. slowly the praotioe of selling 
liOj(*j/itt the { 



liquor in the clubs crept in under the pretense of 
paying expenses and now liquor is sold in most of the 
city cluba. 

The ttight schools for adults, if thry increase in 
number and effectiveness, will help to furnish something 
for the young men to work for , and will help grsatly to 
undo the harm done by the saloon. The fr^e leoture courses 
too are excellent, and are well patronized. The location 
of public libraries in all parts of the city is proving 
a means of amusement and doubtless of help to hundreds. 
Unfortunately the most socially inclined , who usually 
are the leaders of a community are no', satisfied by 
libraries. Many settlements have travelling libraries 
which are much used particularly bje the Jews and Italian 
young people. Industrial schools will furnish excellent 
opportunity for the expenditure of surplus energy in a 
valuable way . 

Kew iork City is full of indoor amusements and 

I 

games, usually connected with the saloon, sometimes not. 
In the distrlpt we studied on th* West side there^ billi*d 
room at the corner of r6 St. and 8th Ave. Which attracts 
a rough class of boys and nen^and where gambling for 
drinks or money is common.bat no drinking plaoe is connect- 
ed with the room. There are sparring matohes held all 
about the city during the winter months. Gymnasiums are 
used wherever they are available and the pity is that 
there a»B not more <bt then. Last year the writer made 



an earnest effort , along with a dozen or more of the 
other Settlements of the community to secure the open- 
ing of the gymnasium in the JAibllo Hall at the corner 
of Varick and Carmine Streets . f« offered to equip and 
nan it ourselves, and to guarantee its proper use, pro- 
vided we were permitted to exclude those we chose. But 
the city believed that would be partial and so that 
splendid hall stands vaoant while the young men go 
about seeking for amAsement everywhere, beoause the 
olty will make no appropriation for the opa» lng of 
the place and will allow noone else to run it. 

The theatre is one of the really tremendous 
social forces of Hew York, and when we shall awa?:e 
to the value of the theatre and the moving picture 
show in particular, it will become an uplifting insti- 
tution whereas it is now commonly far from it. The 
efforts of the promoters of the New Theatre are 
commendable, but I believe are being expended where 
they are least needed. At least half of the time there 
seems to be an element of selfishness in our philanthropy 
and we are always so eager to promote a philanthropy 
if we are able ourselves to partake in the reward there- 
of. A Hew Theatre enterprise down among the masses and 
adapted to the class of people would be of high value. 
That such things would take is demonstrated by the 
Acadamy of Uusio where good plays are often given by the 



stock company Which plays there. These plays are as largely 
attends* as the poorer plays. Many of the forkign races 
are pasionately fond of music and any movement which 
will give them the satisfaction of this noble passion 
will help greatly in solving the foreign saloon question, 
iyiany others have an equal passion for art, and a free 
use cf the art gallaries is doubtless wholesome. 

In the suameJ? time it is even, more important to have 
places for outdoor amusements. Set in New YorV ther is 
less space in the streets and yards than on the roofs. 
And when one considers that in the two districts and 
in many other parts cf the city the population is from 
500 to a thousand to the acre, the problem of outdoor 
amusements is tremendous. There is no park or place Co'r 
outdoor play near the Sest Side district excepting the 
river front, where the dirt and the class of boys and 
men who frequent the place render it undesirable for 
our men and boys to go near the place. A lot ; of educatinn 
is needed among our city officials who have in their 
custody the funds of this city, as to what things are 

most important and what lecst important. 

The recreation piers built over the ordinary warves , 
might be erected all along the •'- rivers, and would 
be an excellent outing place for thousands, | 

The temperanoe drinking places ■ which have been 
attempted in this country have usually proved a failure. 
This the Committee of Fifty say is "That they hav» 



attempted the unequal contest of meeting the saloon with 
temperance drinks alone without adding any forms of 
attraotiwa amusements .V Of course the expense of such 
a plaoe is one of the difficulties to he met. The place 
will not pay its own expenses from the sale of 
soft drinks. 

The I-nglish Coffee Houses have been the most 
successful of all the competitors of the saloon 
in Great Britain. There are in Fngland three kinds of 
Temperance refreshment houses, coffee-houses, restaurants, 
and inns without drink. The majority of these houses 
have been made to pay. Tea is the common beverage con- 
sumed in the coffee houses. Many of the non-intoxicating 
drinks like Kop's Ale and Kop's Stout containing a 
very small percentage of alcohol are much better than 
our liquors, unless we except our soft fresh-brewed 
beers. In considering such a plaoe in aur own city 
we must take Into consideration the Fnglish fondness 
for tea and coffee and meats. 

I presume that people at all in sympathy with 
an investigation such as this will agree that the 
finding of the solution is a matter of striking at 
the point of least resistance first. !»e must climb our 
mountain of difficulties by einding the passes. To 
the writer it seems after making a study of the situation 



that the most vulnerable point Is In a direction not 
yet actually attempted. I mean that the churches out 
to be educated to feel that the provision of substitutes 
Is a missionary enterprise, and like all missionary 
enterprises this must be without expectation of profit 
or financial returns. The churches are very rapidly 
awaking to the soolal service notion and it ought to 
be found easy in many church groups to demonstrate that 
the proper successful substitute for the saloon is 
going to both save nen from the Hell of drink and 
win their friendship toward the church. Very briefly 
let ae lay out the plan which might be amplified or 
amtered to meet the need of the community. 

Jirat this is an enterprise where the only results 
expected are not financial but the social Improvement 
of the community, iioney is to be sunk. 

Second we are going to meet the social need of 
the community and waBte no money where it will not 
be needed or well used for our purpose. This means 
that we will study our district saloons first of all . 

For illustration we have Studied this Best Side 
group. »e have found Colored people, Germans, and 
Americana, and these do not now associate together. 

Therefore we must decide to have separate institutions 
for these different classes. 

Consider what we will do for our Colored popu- 
lation. W e find that they do not demand grandeur 



for the saloons they patronize are poor. So we need not 
waste money on iore expensive building or decorating 
materials. The negroes extend from W St. to 41 St. 
and the center of our distriot will be about ?9 St. 
and 3th Ave. Be could hardly find a more needy or more 
difficult body of people to raise suddenly. So we must 
work slowly and not be too exacting at first, l.et 
us quietly buj out the saloon at the corner Of -3<J St 
and 9th Ave. »e will let the bar and the windows just 
as they are. In the cellar we will place billiards 
and have a conspicuous sign pointing to them. The 
negroes love dancing and we will have upstairs a 
good homelike dance hall where a little less than the 
usual price is charged, in the saloon we will have free 
lunch , but as the liquor is gone we will rive it with 
excellent strong coffee, tea or any soft drink. 
Tables will be about the room. A phonograph or ot'-er music 
will run part of the time. A few club rooms will be 
fitted up ready for use upon demand. A bowling alley 
slight be tried. Cig ars and tobr.coo in all forms will 
be sold. Just next to the saloon a moving picture 
show might be opened up, in which melodrama with 
the kind of ending that always puts the bad at a disad- 
vantage, may be the chief attraction.. The moving piotures 
make a great hit with the Colored People. Our last and 
most difficult proposition will be to find the colored 
man who is at the same time reliable, a leader among 



his people, and not particularly demoralizing or 

preferably higher than the others in his standard?. 

This man procured we are ready to open, soon some man 
of the colored race 

with a real Christian purpose, but nflt preaohing nor 
showing his hand appears in the saloon, makes himself 
agreeable in the whole community, and leads the social 
standards to as much higher plane as he can. 

Something of this sort just meeting the conditions 
one has might be attempted with each of the classes of 
people thr oughout iiew York. The thing was tried in 
iiashington city, It proved a financial failure but it 
drew such a • patron ge fron a saloon two doors away 
that it had to close its doors for want of business. 

Hollywood Inn at Yonkers K. Y . built by MM . P. 
Cochran contains all the attractions Which a town of 
the type 7/ould support, gymnasium, bowling alleys, shower 
baths, large recpetion hall , smoking and music roo ms, 
shuffle-board, a fine library, rooms for women and 
children, pool and billiard tables, on the third floor 
a large hall seating five hundred people, class rooms, 
where instruction is obtainable in drawing , stenography, 
typewriting, book-keeping, vocal music, first aid to the 
injured . The fifth vfloor is for boys under eighteen 
entirely, the membership fee being $B a year. Thf 
building has a membership of over a thousand and the 
expense of running the place is over five tousand 
dollars a year. The initial oost of the structure was 

tico.ooo. 



The other line upon which f-l believe It Is most feasible 
to work Is the securing of better hone conditions and 
better wages for the v/orklng men and women. It Is very 
often the half-starved condition of the workmen that 
drives them to the saloon to get a stimulant. If their 
working and living and sleeping conditions were better 
I fell sure that many would be saved from the exoess In- 
to which they go. 

It scens remote now, but law should prohibit the 
saloon from offering any social attractions, just as 
soana as the3e are furnished by some other :aeans. 
Law should also be very strict about the sale of adul- 
terations, and should gradually prohibit the use of all 
the stronger liquors except for medical purposes. 

In every part of this great city young men 
are being enveiglrd into a habit which is destined to 
send their families into misery and themselves into 
depravity, simply because they have a natural wholesome 
longing for fellowship and the saloon Is the only place 
they can find it . If many of them went to our churches 
in the only clothes they have they would not be greeted 
cordially. A young man of my acquaintance came a stranger 
to liew iork. He stayed at home for many months, and 
Went to church once. A few shook hands but noone seemed 
to want to be his friend but the preacher, and he was 
afraid of him. He went to the saloon and took a beer. 



From that day he had plenty of friends. He did not like 
them very well but they were better than noae. Today he 
Is fast going to pieces. In ten years he will probably be 
in the Bowery among the bums of the oity. 

Perhaps it cannot be avoided. Perhaps the churches 
are doing the best they can. But it is very sad. 
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Containing 

1, .'. resune of the district covered by Mr. 

upons . 

2. Plates (1), '(3), '(!«), (4), and (5). 

■ . A nap of the City of Kew York showing 
districts investigated . 



Report of Divtriot lying Between Delanoey and Twentieth streets 
and Third Ave and East River. 



There are 509 saloons in -the district. 

On the basis of trie 190t census, which estimates the population of the 
district as H87 , 000, there is one saloon for every 760 inhabitants. 

Personal investigation was made of 50 saloons, representative of all 
the saloons found in the district. 

Two oIocks have nine saloons each. One of these is bounded by Rivingtnn 
, Chrystie, Stanton, and uowery . The other by Aves . A and B, and 15 ana 
1* St». Italians oonstitute over ?0/» of each of these blocks.'^ 

Third Ave. between l*St . and 15 St. has seven saloons, and 1* St. 
between Ave A and B has seven saloons . 

The saloons investigated include: 

17 Herman saloons. 

7 are mere drinking places. 7 have saloons connected with thorn . 
5 have club rooms. 5 have cafes. One has a dance hall. 255 serve free 
lunch. 16 nave tables for oerving and game purposes. Three of these aj.3>ow 
I cards.' 

11 are frequented by older men, 9 by men of middle age, and 6 Jsy 
young men. 

14 have family entrances, 9 were patronized by women, two con* 
I tained girls. 

8 were patronized also by Americans. 8 were patronized'by 
laboring men, 7 by tradesmen, and 8 have clerxs and men of that ciass 
as patrons. 

10 were conducted by German proprietors . Three of these are 
certainly politicians. Two of these exploit their patrons. 

5 Italian Saloons 

Ail drinking places only. All provided tatues, which were used 
for gambling ana card-playing. The stages of these gamblers are snail, 
ioung men were in all the saloons, and a few olu men were found in one 
of them. 

1 family entrance, but no women or girls were in any of these 

saloons . 

4 contained chiefly laboring men. 1 contained men cniefly of 
the tradesmen class. Italians conducted all but one of them. 

5 Russian saloons 

4 mere drinking places . 2 haa club rooms . One nad a dance nail 
attactied. 

All were supplied witn tables. Card games were in progress in 
tnree of them. 

2 contained old men chiefly . 8 were patronized cniefly by young 

men. 

4 had family entrances . ? served free iunoh 
1 was visited by women. One by girls. 

Tradesmen were in the majority In all . One place catered to 
laborers and another to clerks and small merchants. 
All weee run by Russian Jews. 

5 Hungarian Saloons 

1 was a drinking place only . 

5 had cmub rooms. 2 had cafes. T had dance nails. 
1 served free xunch 
\ 5 had card tables. Oames were in progress in tnree of them. 
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(Hungarlan^saloons) ^ evidence in all . Some older men were tn 

two sale 

Had family entrances, r eontained women. 2 contained girls, 
contained a predominance of laborers. 2 of tradesmen. One 
of youthful sports. 

5 were conducted by Hungarian proprietors. 

6 Bati ah saloons. 

4 were drinking places only. 1 had a club room, containing 
billiard tables. 

4 served free lunoh . 4 provided tables. 2 had card games in 

progress. 

4 contained chiefly older men. Three had some young men. 

4 had family entrances. One contained minors. 2 contained woman. 

4 were oonspiouous for laboring men. Tradesmen frequented the 

other. 

4 were owned and conducted by Polish priprietors. One had a fww 
Americans, as patrons. 

4 Jewish saloons. 

2 were drinking places only . 1 had hotel . 1 had club rooms con- 
nected. 

1 had cafe. 8 were connected with danoe halls. 
All had free lunoh. All had game tables. One had a game In 
progress . 

Old men were in two places, middle aged in two places, and young 
men in two plaoes. 

minors were present in two saloons. 2 had family entrances. 2 
oontained women. 

1 was supported by laboring class. 2 by tradesmen. 1 oontained 
chiefly young spotts. 

8 were under Jewish management. 

4 Austrian saloons . 

2 drinking plaoes only. 1 hotel, another had cafe. 

8 had free lunoh, e card tables. Gards were being played in 2. 

All oontained chiefly old men. % only contained a few young. 
2 had family entrances. 1 o ntained women and girls. 
8 contained laboring men, 2 tradesmen, 2 hoboes and tramps. 

2 Irish saloons 

Both merely drinking places. Free lunch. Tables in both. 
Older men in one. Younger men in the otier. 
Both had family entrances . 
Family entranoes but no women and girls. 

irishman , who was also politician and banker for his customers 
conducted one. 

2 Slavic saloons. 

1 drinking place only. Oth or had club rooms conneoted, and cage 
and danoe hall . 

1 had free lunch . 

1 contained old *en. 1 younger men. 
Bothe had family entranoes. Women and girls were in one. 



Summary of Interesting points. 

Club rooms and meeting halls are found oonneoted with 10 of theee 
saloons. Xn Little Hungary, one of the saloons, there are club roo ms 
to accomodate one hundred clubs each week. 

IB cafes were found. 

55 out of the fifty saloons had free lunoh . 

47 of the fifty saloons had tables provided for serving liquor and 
playing games and reading papers. Cards were being played in 18 places. 

Hone of the Irish saloons had oard tables. Only three of the German 
saloons had games in progress. The Italians love gambling. They are 
seldom seen around the bar, but arc clustered about a table whpre some 
game is going on. 

Music is furnished in many of the saloons, especially in the cafes 
adjoining or in the rear rooms. 

8 saloons had dance halls attached. 

88 of the 50 saloons arre patronized by young men. This includes 
all men under thirty . 

Minors were found in five places. 

?5 of the fifty saloons have Samily entrances. A he side doors pive 
a good opportunity for the saloon keeper to sell on Sunday. 

19 of the fifty saloons were frequented by women. 

IB of the fifty saloons contained Americans. Wot more than half 
the customers in any one saloon were Americans. 

.Laboring men constitute the patronage of over half of the saloons. 

4 proprietors are known to be politicians . Two proprietors acted 
as bankers. Many others do a little of this. 

8 saloons had tickers reporting sporting news, and stook quotetioHS 
presumably . 

An I talian proprietor said that the avarage working Italian 
would spend from |S to |C with him every week. 

The free lunoh is a most inviting and appreciated advantage to 
the teamster who comes in off the street in midwinter. 



Plate (1) 



List of saloons visited by Ur. Lyons. 

175 Ave. B 

COO East 11 St. 

524 » 

188 Ave U 

158 -164 Ave A 

129 First St . 

Corner 14 St and ?d Ave. 

14 and 1st Ave 

174 East 7 St. 

47-45 Third Ave. 

14 St . and Ave A . 

216 A ve A 

225 " 
203 » 

226 " 

196 Ave B 

511 East 12 St 

450 First Ave 

Corner 14 and STiESfi . ve. 

106 Third Ave . 

71 " 

142-144 Second Ave . 

116 First Ave . 

257 East River 10 St. 
72? Rivington St 
90-92 Columbia St 
717 last Houston 
64 Ave A 

197 list 4 St . 
167 » 

199 

92 Ave A 

120 Columbia 
2 72 Delanoey 

121 Ridge 
166 Delanoey 
155 » 

54 Rlvingtone 
17 » 
17 7 Bowery 
76 Rivington 

217 Ave B 
278 » 
251 » 

518 East 14 
447 East 11 

117 Ave A 

117 First Ave. 
IS* " 
l?! 1 Ave A 



Plate (2) 



Form used by Mr. Lyons as a Questionaire . 



1. Address 

2. Date visited 
?. Tine of day . 

4. Character of saloon. 

a. Merely a drinking place 

b. Hotel in connection 

c . Club rooms in connection 

d. Bowling alley 

e. Cafe in connection. 

f . i?ree lunch 

g . Are there snail tables for then en. 

h. What gafflea are in progress. 
E. Patrons. 

a. Old men 

b . Young nen 
0, Minora 

d. Rsaily entrance 

e . Somen 

f. Girls 

6 . Character of patrons 
a . Americans 

b. Foreigners 

c. Kegroes 

d. Laboring 'ien 

e. Trc.desnen 

f. Clerk class 

g . Oth er 

7. Owner of saloon 

a. Is owner of sa-.e Nationality as patrons? 
o . Politician? 

c. Does he act as banker? 

d. Boes he exploit his patrons? 

8. General remarks: 
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